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For a few years there was a rapid influx of affectionate spirit with which Friends sought 
Friends into that section of country. The/the restoration of offenders. 
minutes show the receipt of 206 members by| On the 22d of 9th mo. 1798, a complaint was 
removal from other meetings, in the 3 years|introduced against John Eves “on account of 
and 8 months succeeding the opening of the/his striking a man in an angry manner, and 
Monthly Meeting. As many as 30 of thesejalso on account of his aspersing John Keas- 
were received on one day. Those who were|ter’s character.” In the 10th month the com- 
received into membership by request in the/mittee in the case of John Eves and John 
same period numbered 64. As there was but| Keaster state, that they “find them in a state 
little loss of membership during that time by|jof open variance, and at present little or no 
removals elsewhere, or by violations of the|prospect of reconciliation taking place be- 
discipline, the Monthly Meeting must have|tween them.” William Ellis, of Muncy, was 
embraced a large list of members. This isin-jadded to the committee, and then further 
dicated by the facts, that during the interval| efforts to heal the breach were so successful, 
of 3# years of which we are speaking, 15|that in the 11th month they reported, “That 
(Continued from page 139.) couples laid their intentions of marriage be-|upon deliberately treating with and advising 
CATAWISSA MONTHLY MEETING. fore the Monthly Meeting; and that when|them, they manifested a disposition to discon- 
Through the kindness of my friend Jesse] proposals were sent around for the publication |tinue the difference that had arisen and for 
Haines, of Muncy, I have been favored with|of the Journal of Job Scott in 1797, 83 copies|sometime past subsisted between them, and 
an opportunity of examining the old book of] were subscribed for in the limits of the Month-|to endeavor for the future to live more in 
minutes of Catawissa Monthly Meeting, which |ly Meeting. unity with each other. And an expression of 
records its proceedings from its commence-| Friends of Catawissa appear to have exer-|sorrow on the part of John Eves being con- 
ment in 1796, to the end of its organization in|¢ised a good degree of care and religious con-|veyed to this meeting, with regard to his 
1808. There is something very interesting|cern in attending to the various items of busi-|striking a man in an angry manner, and from 
in the life-history thus opened to the reader,|ness that came before them. Those who|the report of the committee he appears to be 
of a meeting, with its periods of growth and| applied to be received into membership were|brought to a sense of the inconsistency of 
decline, analagous to those of the human|visited by committees, and their cases care-|such conduct with the peaceable testimony 
frame. fully inspected—sometimes they were under|of Friends, the meeting accepting the same, 
The purchase of the Indians by the Penns,|care for several months before their request|with desires that the parties may hereafter 
tt the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, opened| was granted, and the minute when adopted|prefer the unity of the brotherhood to any 
for settlement the lands of Northern Penn-| generally concludes with such a clause as this:| private animosity.” 
tylvania. There was soon a great rush of} So far as their future conduct and conversa-| In the 10th mo. of 1798, the Monthly Meet- 
speculators, settlers and adventurers, eager|tion may correspond with Truth.” ing was informed that James Walton and 
to select the most fertile and best located} To remove without certificates, and to re-|John and Ebenezer Lundy had attended a 
tracts on the waters of the Susquehanna and| main in this way for a considerable time from | marriage that was accomplished in violation 
its tributaries. To avoid disputes, the rigbt/under the care and notice of any meeting was|of the rules of the discipline. The Friends 
afehoice was given at one time to the numer-|considered by Friends of those days quite a|appointed to visit them on this account seemed 
‘us claimants by lottery. breach of good order. One of the early com-|unable to convince them of the impropriety 
. We have already seen that as early as 1775,| plaints introduced into the Monthly Meet-jof their conduct, and in the Ist month follow- 
Moses Roberts was instrumental in settling aling, was against three brothers who had left|ing testimonies of disownment were produced 
meeting for worship at Catawissa. The pro-/their father’s house and wandered away, and|to the meeting for its approval. But at this 
of these settlements was much retarded| Friends in Philadelphia were requested to|last stage of the proceedings, “ William Ellis 
Bt dissensions growing out of the revoiu-||abor with one of these who bad taken up his|and John Loyd expressing a desire of having 
ary war, and the hostile incursions of the|residence in that city. The report, signed by|an opportunity of treating further with them, 
Iroquois Indians to which it exposed them.|/George Williams and Othniel Alsop, stated|and a tenderness appearing in the minds of 
But the return of peace brought renewed |that they bad urged him to comply with the|other friends towards them,” the signing of 
prosperity. There were probably a consider-| established order of our Society, by applying|the testimonies was postponed. At a subse- 
able number of Friends at Catawissa, Roaring | for a certificate, which he appeared willing to|quent meeting the three offenders made ac- 
Creek and other neighborhoods, at the time/do; but he bad also erred in paying a fine in| knowledgments which were accepted as satis- 
&Monthly Meeting was grantedthem. There|lieu of military services, the inconsistency of| factory. 
appear to have been kept up at that time four| which “ with our testimony against the deso-| In the 7th mo. 1799, “this meeting taking 
meetings for worship, and but one Prepara-|lating spirit of war” they had not been able|into serious consideration the complaints fre- 
tive meeting. The Monthly Meeting was|to make him perceive. So the offender was|quently made in the answers to the Queries, 
opened on 23d of 4th mo. 1796. The minute/}disowned. of the unbecoming practice of sleeping in 
states “a considerable number of men and| The care of Friends in this respect, is shown| meetings, continuing to be obviously preva- 
women Friends assembled.” by the following minute under date 21st of|lent in some of our members, and in order 
At this first meeting, one couple declared|4th mo. 1798: “ James Watson informed this|that some more extensive endeavors may be 
their intentions of marriage with each other ;|meeting that he hath a prospect of travelling|used for the removing of this disorder,” ap- 
and persons were appointed to record certifi-|to the western parts of this State, principally | pointed a committee “to treat with such as 
cates of removal, “to draw, read and record|on bis own temporal business. Therefore we|administer occasion for these complaints, and 
Matriage certificates,” to have the care of}recommend him to the notice of Friends as a|endeavor to stir them up to a more lively and 
Friends’ burying grounds and granting in-}member of our Society in good esteem, and|wakeful attention to that important duty.” 
terments therein, and recording births and|the clerk is directed to give him a copy of| In the 4th mo. 1798, it is stated that Ben- 
burials of members, and to distribute books|this minute.” Similar cases were not unfre- jamin Palmer “ had been frequent in the prac- 
and pamphlets brought by members of the! quent. tice of taking strong drink.” The committee 
rterly Meetings’ committee then in at-| It may be interesting to notice a few of the|to visit him reported that “he appeared in a 
tendance. cases of labor, as illustrating the patient and|tender state of mind, and desirous of time to 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Notes of Travel. 


endeavor for amendment.” He was continued 
under care for about two years, and in the 
4th mo. 1800, a testimony of disownnfént was 
issued by the Monthly Meeting. The next 
month, the committee reported that they had 
furnished him with a copy of the document. 
But Benjamin attended the meeting in per- 
son, and produced a written acknowledgment 
for his offences. The matter was again re- 
ferred to a committee, who reported a month 
later, that “ he appeared in a good disposition 
of mind,” and “sincere in his offering ;’ and 
so the easily-tempted man was restored to his 
right in the Society, and kept under the guar- 
dian care of his fellow-members. 


J. W. 
(To be continued.) 


For 

Is this Life All? 

Sometimes when mingling socially with re- 
ligious families or individuals, and especially 
with larger gatherings of Christian profes- 


“*The Friend.”’ 


be, more like lifé’s wastes? And what is/friendly entertainment, or whether my 
more to be avoided than a wasted life? ajin retirement of spirit on the pillow, or 
life, too, surrounded by such grave realities,/the way-side, may the solemn reality 
such accountabilities, such blessings and mer-|deeply impressed, that the period ig fagt 


cies, and, withal, such manifold opportunities 


hastening when the talents, opportu 


for diligence in business and fervency in spiritjand mercies, so richly granted, will have %% 


as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God? Can we dare, as mere sojourners on 
an undefined but ever transient lease, to 
spend “the little wick of life’s poor shallow 
lamp,” in the pursuit of pastimes like to 
“chasing gilded flies?” to slumber as on the 
oar while the great tide of time is sweeping 
rapidly by, and the momentous business for 
which we have a being takes its own chance? 
“Whence, and what are we? to what end ordained?” 
“Ts duty a mere sport, or an employ ? 

Life an entrusted talent, or a toy?” 

It may be difficult, at times, in such com- 
panies, to exercise a wise discretion, so as to 
steer nicely between the extremes of too 
much lightness or mental and spiritual dissi- 
pation on the one hand—I allude to thought- 


sors, the writer has been impressed with the | fyl minds present—and too much repression 


strong bias which the mind and hence the 


and seriousness on the other. But when we 


conversation seem to have toward the pass- consider the unsatisfying nature of all earthly 
ing events of the day, or the interests of this ‘pleasures, and the injury it is to the mind to 


world. On such occasions the query bas al- 
most spontaneously arisen, Is this life all we 


be dependent for its happiness on the ever- 
changing current of human events, how im- 


are to have respect to? Are not heaven and portant it becomes that the hours of social 


its compassionate Ruler, with his glorified 
Son our Lord and Saviour, lovely enough 
and engaging enough to claim their due 


share of our recognition and gratitude, in’ 


love and praise? Is there no infinite beyond 
of unspeakable importance to us where the 
dearest treasures should be laid up, and if so, 
as saith the Saviour, “there will the heart be 
also?” Is it well or wise that the thoughts 
of our hearts, and hence our conversation 
should be so much of the country we are 
merely passing through, and so little of that 
for which this brief span should be the pre- 
ration and introduction? Can the heart 
e leavened with grace, while at the same time 
the tongue has not on the bridle of Truth? 
“Ts it incredible, or can it seem 


A dream to any, except those that dream, 
That man should love his Maker, and that fire, 


Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire?” | 


The writer, by no means, wishes to en- 


'them, than ourselves. 


pleasure and relaxation should be turned to 
good account; inasmuch as no portion of life 
should be insignificant to us, when every 
portion has to be accounted for. He who 
has learned the value of time in connection 


with that eternity where we must reap what 


we sow, cannot but be solicitous for the help 
every way of his fellow-creatures. Then, 
on such occasions, the “ watch,” so strongly 
enforced by the Saviour, should never be al- 
lowed to get down; neither should there be 
any lack of fidelity and allegiance in the liv- 
ing acknowledgment of Him before men. 
While endeavoring to conform ourselves to 


those with whom we mingle, we should, in 
ithe language of a Christian author, “ever 


recollect that we may seek to please till we 
forget to serve them; that we may soften 
strong truths to render them more palatable 
till we come gradually less to recommend 
In the spirit of friendly 


courage religious conversation where re- accommodation we may insensibly lower the 
ligion is not felt; neither to advocate the standard of religion, with a view to make 
unhallowed introduction of it anywhere as ourselves more agreeable, and may deceive 
a flippant subject for discourse. What is in order to conciliate.” 

meant is, that sensitive, humble, and serious} If we may ever hopefully look forward to 
minds, should not complacently shrink from |the improvement of general society in this 
the advocacy of truths or themes which their! respect, or “that the select social gatherings 
souls most delight in; or, from fear of its not|of Friends should become occasions of more 
being agreeable to some present, withhold | profitable communication and reciprocal bene- 
from joining in with subjects, occasionally |fit, we must not be ashamed of the ever-en- 


introduced, which tend to direct the mind to 
its living and eternal interests. Our excel- 
lent discipline discourages, as hurtful to the 
religious mind, “long and frequent conver- 
sation on temporal matters, especially by 
interesting ourselves unnecessarily in them ; 
for there is a leaven in that propensity,” it 
continues, “which being suffered to prevail, in- 
disposes and benumbs the soul, and prevents 
its frequent ascendings in living aspirations 
toward the fountain of eternal life.” And, 
perhaps, more frequent pauses in our social 
intercourse would be of much advantage, as 
giving the mind opportunity to retire in- 
ward for the renewal of spiritual strength. 
Are not these opportunities too oft, instead 
of oases or brooks by the way as they should 


dearing name of Jesus, who came to bring 
peace on earth and good will to men, nor 
deem his praise a jarring note.” Though we 
may not and should not indiscreetly intro- 
duce serious subjects, yet it becomes the 
watchful soldier of Christ to be steadily on 
his tower. And while the theme so dear 
to his heart is not to be unduly opened or 
pressed, there should, at the same time, be no 
indifference or slight shown to the much 
more important topics—the blessing of re- 
ligious intercourse (Malachi iii, 16, 17); and 
the praise of that Divine Omnipotence which 
created us, and the exaltation of the kingdom 
of that adorable Redeemer who has given 
himself for us as a sweet-smelling sacrifice. 
Whether surrounded by those we love, in 


be accounted for at that tribunal where now 
will avail short of acceptance with an 
niscient Judge, whose eye is on the he A 
w hose ieee te ontuila y life. i 

Then to the query, Is this Life All? Oughe 
not the answer to be a consistent, practical, — 
godly influence, even as living epistles, k 
and read of all men, wherever we are? Re 
membering the apostrophe of the poet:— 

“Sacred interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought! 


But all shall give account of every wrong, 
Who dare dishonor or defile the tongue, 


For “ The Friend,” 
Peaceable Conduct the Best Defence, 


(Concluded from page 131.) 


The nervous and excitable character of 
some of the people through whose cou 
the party travelled, greatly increased the 
of the journey ; and if it had not been met 
an equal degree of self-possession and 
on the part of James Thomson, much blook 
shed and loss of life must have occurred. This 
was especially noticeable among the M 
who live on the western side of Lake bee 
yika. This is well illustrated by the 


ing incident : 8 
“The most notable characteristic of the 
Marungu is their extraordinary excitability, 
This was shown under various circumstances, 
and it placed our lives in constant Jeopant; 
from which we escaped only by the exert 
of the utmost coolness and self-possession. It 
is specially noticeable among the mountain 
eers, who, broken up into small parties, live 
in continual danger of attack from their neigh- 
bors, or from the slave-hunting tribes around 
them. This fact, together with the h 
of their lot, and their entire isolation from 
communication with traders, probably ex 
plains the annoying trait. Even the exist 
ence of the white man was entirely unknown 
to them. 
“My first acquaintance with their peculi- 
arities was sufficiently alarming. It happened 
on the second day of our march from 
pampa. We had crossed the path whielr 
separates the deep gorge or valley of the 
Masensa from the more open valleys of the 
Lovu, and had attained an altitude of about 
7000 feet. I was marching along in front 
with only my gunbearer, through an opel 
country, with grassy undulating hills sam 
rounding me, my thirty men being some di 
tance behind. Suddenly a clear startling: 
rang through the air from a distant heig 
No one was to be seen, and I stopped in sum 
prise. Then another and another cry wa 
uttered from different peaks, till the nal 
echoed and re-echoed with the unwon 
sounds. We had no difficulty in recognizing 
them as the Marungu war-cries. 
“ We were not kept long in doubt as to the 
meaning of all this. From every mountail 
top, and in every valley armed natives spramg 
into view as if by magic, running from place 
to place and congregating at different pom 
Down from the heights the warriors ¢ 
dashing at headlong speed, brandishing 
spears and axes, and still filling the stat 
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air with cries as if in great agony. It became/more perilous position. We had had a long 
only too apparent that we were the objects of|/march, and as the day was considerably gone, 
their intended attack. “ At first my impulse|we were compelled to camp at a very small 
was to take to my heels and get back to my|village, in which we found only two old men 
men, but on second thougbts I refrained.|left in charge. Their fears we soon allayed, 
They, however, seeing what was coming be-|and apprehending no evil, we settled ourselves 
to hurry up to my assistance. But before|down for the night. As sufficient food could 
ir could reach me, one party, headed by a|not be got in the village, the men went off on 
warrior apparently mad with excitement,ja foraging expedition, leaving only four to 
came dashing forward with axe uplifted, evi-| guard our goods, While they were away, the 
dently intending to make short work with| villagers, having got some notice of our ap- 
me. It was a critical moment, but I did not| pearance, returned, and under the impression 
move. Opening my arms to show that I had|that we were Arabs, again enacted the scenes 
no weapons, I shouted out the customary salu-|of the Lovu valley. This time we were only 
tation, and deelaved ourselves ‘ Wazungu’ and/four against twenty—not a very large number 
friends. The leader of the band, now almost|if we had been inclined for fighting. But 
within arm's length of me, let drop his up-|that was utterly opposed to my policy, and 
lifted axe in amazement. He clearly hadjcnce more, unarmed, I stepped in front. For 
either not observed my appearance before, or|a moment theclamor ceased. I looked steadily 
if so, had taken me for an Arab, whom they|at the leader with my hat off, and said we 
had heard much of, but had never seen. As|were friends. He stood with a fierce and 
I stood there, apparently unconscious of dan-| passionate face, in advance of his men, with 
ger, and without weapons of any kind, they fis bow drawn to the utmost. A slip!—and 
seemed quite astounded, and doubtless con-}a poisoned arrow would bave been launched 
cluded, as at Pamlilo, that I was something|at me from within ten feet. Meanwhile the 
unearthly and * uncanny.’ two old men whom we had at first found in 
“Before they quite recovered themselyes|the village did not cease interceding for us. 









my men arrived, in great anxiety for my|The chiet’s face relaxed. He unstrung bis 


safety, and preparing to use their guns. I at|bow, and I breathed freely once more, for the 
onco ordered them to put the boxes, &c,, in ajdanger was past. We only required an op- 


ring, and sit down; to keep cool and quiet,|portunity to remove misconception as to who 
we were, to feel ourselves as safe as in any 


but to be ready for any emergency. The 
natives now crowded round us in hundreds, 
all still under the belief that we were Arabs, 
come to fight and make slaves of them; and 
yet with me walking between my men and 
themselves they felt they were facing an 
enigma and a problem beyond their compre- 
hension. This, however, did not allay their 
excitement, though it prevented them from 
commencing the fight. With demoniac faces 
they yelled and shook their spears and bows 

arrows. Dancing round about us with 
the wildest gestures, they incited each other 
te the attack. It almost seemed as if they 
were on red-hot plates of iron, so much did 
they writhe and wriggle like men in torture. 
Now and then some of them would go rush- 
ing away for some distance, and dashing 
themselves down on the ground, would roll 
about and bite the earth in the agonies of 
their frightful passion. 

“In such a pandemonium it was quite im- 
Possible to get a word in; and as it would 
evidently be some time before they were suffi- 
tiently calm to be spoken to, I told my cook 
fo make some coffee, to console myself in the 
interim. At last our coolness had the desired 
effect, and we managed to make ourselves 
heard. I asked them if they had never seen 
or heard of the white man before. We came 
to make friends with them, and not to fight 
and get slaves. Did people come with boxes 
and bales when they wanted to fight? If war 
Was our intention, why were we now sitting 
peaceably among them? We were not Arabs, 
and had no dealings with them. ‘Are the 
Arabs of this color?’ cried I, showing my bare 
arm. That proved to be the finishing coup. 
1 felt quite flattered at the shout of admira- 
tion which greeted the sight of my white skin, 
where it had not been Toad by African 
heats and damps. 

“Matters being thus amicably arranged, we 
adjourned to the village after our three hours’ 
detention, and were most hospitably treated. 

“Two days later an incident of a similar 
nature occurred, which placed me in even a 





town in Britain. 



























mutual understanding.” 





























Surely all right minded men can sympathize 
with the feelings of honest exultation with 
which James Thomson refers to the success 
of the system of dealing with the natives 
which he pursued. On arriving at the cen- 
tral plateau of Africa, after a march of 350 
miles over the low-lying lands that border 
the Indian Ocean, during which they bad not 
lost a single man by desertion or death, and|day. That the promised blessing may not be 
not a yard of cloth had been stolen, he makes} withheld, it is highly important fer us of the 
this record. “No caravan, whether Arab or|present generation to bear constantly in mind 
European, had ever performed the same feat ;|the conditions accompanying it, viz: That if 
in this our experience was unique. We made} Friends were faithful to their principles in con- 
no brilliant march, but we did something|ducting it, it was a plantation that the Lord 
better. We passed in peace through every | would bless. 
tribe, leaving nothing behind but good-will 
and friendship. We taught the natives that|Committee bear ample evidence of its having 





our mission was peace, and that the word of 


the white man could be trusted.” 

Again, at the termination of his travels, on 
reaching the sea-coast, when, on calling for 
the last time the roll of the 150 porters, only 
one was not present to answer to his name; 
he expresses his satisfaction in the following 
language: “I consider it the greatest of my 
triumphs that in the pursuit of knowledge 
and in the attempt to open up benighted 
Africa, I have not stained my enterprise by 
sacrificing the lives of men. I feel it is some- 
thing to be justly proud of, that on no occa- 
sion have I ever allowed myself to fire a gun 
either for offensive or defensive purposes.” 

J. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” — 
Westtown Boarding School. 


It is both interesting and encouraging to 
those now engaged in endeavoring rightly to 
conduct this interesting seminary, to find that 
it has been felt to be a religious concern with 
those who have preceded them, which did not 
lessen in importance, even when the close 
of life was apparently drawing near. The 
attention of the writer was more particularly 
drawn to the subject by the following passage 
which appears on the last page of the instruc- 
tive journal of our late valued friend William 
Evans: 

“Two Friends, one of them a minister, hav- 
ing called to see him after the Yearly Meetin 


“In all our marches through Marungu, I|(1867), he manifested that he still cherish 
found it was necessary for our safety that I|}the concern he bad long felt for the right 
should be at the head of my men. My ap- 
pearance usually so amazed the natives.that 
we got an opportunity of talking to them,|been appointed on the committee having the 
while if I had been behind or out of sight,|oversight of Westtown Boarding School, en- 
they would have attacked us without parley.|couraging him to bear in mind, while em- 
I found also here, as indeed with all the tribes, 
that my strong point was to show complete 
confidence in the natives, and never to appear 
suspicious. It may seem paradoxical when I 
say that my immunity from personal attack 
arose from my habit of walking about alone, 
and without arms. This might be highly 
dangerous in a half-civilized country, but not|in the early days of the Institution: “That if 
so in a savage one. As savage tribes are ever| Friends were faithful to their principles. in 
at mortal feud with one another, and in con- 
stant fear of attack, they are compelled on all 
occasions to carry arms as an absolute neces- 
sity. Consequently, when they saw me walk- 
ing about unarmed, sometimes actually miles 
from my men, they imagined I was something 
more than human, and had a great charm or 
‘ medicine’ about me, and therefore that I had 
better be left alone. To appear suspicious, is 
simply to engender suspicion in the natives, 
and when suspicion exists there can be no 


education of the children of Friends, by ad- 
dressing one of them, whom he was told had 


ployed in the business necessary in carrying 
on the school, that there was matter of more 
serious importance connected with it; and 
that if he was concerned to seek for Divine 
counsel in attending to that, he might himself 
experience a growth in the Truth ; reminding 
him of the expression of Thos. Seattergood 


conducting it, it was a plantation the Lord 
would bless.’ The minister having addressed 
him in an encouraging manner, after a little 
ause, he said in a broken voice, ‘May the 
ord, in his unmerited mercy, remove and for- 
give all those things which are contrary to his 
Divine will; that we may through merey, un- 
merited mercy, know a preparation for an ad- 
mittance into bis kingdomof rest and peace.’” 
These appear to be the last recorded expres- 
sions of William Evans in his published jour- 
nal. He wasappointed to serve on the West- 
town Committee in 1814, and there may have 
been, but it does not appear from the records, 
that there was any interruption in his services 
there from that period until his decease in 
5th mo. 1867—a period of 53 years. 
The prophecy expressed by Thos. Scatter- 
ood so many years since, appears to have 
Soin remarkably fulfilled down to the present 





The early records of the transactions of the 


140 


been from its first inception a carefully con-| 


sidered project— 
“ No air-built castle conjured in a night, 
To vanish at the rising of the light,” 
but commenced and carried on under a deep- 
ly-felt exercise for the right performance of a 
religious duty. 


——_— > —— sae 
The Danger of a Worldly Spirit. 

“ Business in its proper sphere is useful and 
beneficial, as well as absolutely necessary ; 
but the abuse of it, or excess in it, is perni- 
cious in many points of view. I cannot ap- 
prove, in very many respects, of the intense 
degree of application and attention which 
seems often to be required of those that are 
in business. 

There is one danger to which the man of 
business is particularly exposed, and the 
more alarming because it is concealed—I 
mean the danger of gaining a worldly spirit, 
and of losing that tenderness of conscience, 
that love of religion which is the ground of 
all virtuous conduct. The person who is en- 
gaged in worldly affairs, whether the sphere 
of his engagements be large or small, should 
be most anxiously attentive to his eternal in- 
terests, so that they also may be kept in a 
flourishing, profitable condition; if this be 
not the case, the saying of Wm. Penn is true 
in regard to such a one: ‘He that loses by 
getting, had better lose than gain.’ He should 
also be very jealous of his scanty leisure, that 
he may not omit to employ some of it in his 
daily duties to his Maker, and in the constant 
cultivation of that holy frame of mind, which 
it is the slow though sure tendency of the 
spirit of the world silently to counteract. For 
I own I tremble at the very idea of any man’s 
mainly pursuing his perishable interests, when, 
perenne, in one short moment, he is gone. 

ow inconceivably terrible and exquisite 
must be that man’s anguish, whilst on the 
very brink of going, he knows not whither, 
to think that he has given up an eternity of 
bliss for the empty grasp of that which is 
not.”—John Barelay. 


I saw two oaks standing side by side, the 
one was already clothed in tender green leaves, 
the other was still in its wintry barrenness, 
showing few signs of reviving life. Whence 
arose this? The influence of sun and air and 
sky must have been the same on both trees ; 
their nearness seemed to bespeak a like soil; 
no outward cause was apparent to account 
for the difference. It therefore must have 
been something within, something in their 
internal structure and organization. But wait 
awhile; in a month or two both trees will 
perhaps be equally rich in their summer foli- 
age; nay, that which is slowest in unfolding 
its leaves, may then be most vigorous and 
luxuriant. 

So it is often with children in the same 
family, brought up under the same influences; 
while one grows and advances daily under 
them, another may seem to stand still. But 
after a time there is a change, and he that 
ka last may even become first, and the first, 
ast. 

So it is with God's spiritual children. Not 
according to outward calculations, but after 
the working of his grace, is their outward life 
manifested. Often the hidden growth is un- 
seen till the season is far advanced, and then 
it bursts forth in double beauty and power.— 
Maria Hare. 
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Selected. 


THANKSGIVING. 
PHBE CARY. 
O, men ! grown sick with toil and care, 
Leave for a while the crowded mart ; 
O, women ! sinking with despair, 
Weary of limb and faint of heart, 


Forget your cares to-day, and come 
As children back to childhood’s home ! 


Follow again the winding rills ; 
Go to the places where you went, 
When, climbing up the summer hills, 
In their green lap you sat, content ; 
And softly leaned your head to rest 
On nature’s calm and peaceful breast. 


Walk through the sere and fading wood, 
So lightly trodden by your feet, 

When all you knew of life was good, 
And all you dreamed of life was sweet : 

And let fond memory lead you back, 

O’er youthful love’s enchanted track. 


Taste the ripe fruit of orchard boughs, 
Drink from the mossy well once more; 
Breathe fragrance from the crowded mows, 
With fresh, sweet clover running o’er ; 
And count the treasures at your feet, 

Of silver rye and golden wheat. 


Go, sit beside the hearth again, 

Whose circle once was glad and gay: 
And if from out the precious chain 

Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tenderer heart and hand 
The remnant of our household band. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread, 
And if in the accustomed place, 
You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother’s patient, loving face: 
Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


And though where home hath been, you stand 
To-day in alien loneliness ; 

Though you may clasp no hrother’s hand, 
And claim no sister’s tender kiss ; 

Though with no friend or lover nigh, 

The past is all your company— 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day ; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away ; 

He only safely keeps above 

For us the treasures that we love. 


FOR LOVE'S SAKE. 


Sometimes I am tempted to murmur 
That life is flitting away, 

With only a round of trifles 
Filling each busy day— 

Dusting the nooks and corners, 
Making the house look fair, 

And patiently taking on me 
The burden of woman’s care ; 
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Comforting childish sorrows, 

And charming the childish heart 
With the simple song and story, 

Told with a mother’s art ; 
Setting the dear home table, 

And clearing the meal away, 
And going on little errands 

In the twilight of the day. 


One day is just like another ! 
Seaming and piecing well 
Little jackets and trousers, 
So neatly that none can tell 
Where are the seams and the joinings— 
Ah ! the seamy side of life 
Is kept out of sight by the magic 
Of many a mother and wife! 


And oft, when I’m ready to murmur 
That time is flitting away 

With the selfsame round of duties 
Filling each busy day, 

It comes to my spirit sweetly, 
With the grace of a thought divine, 

“You are living and toiling for love’s sake, 

And the loving should never repine.” 


“ You are guiding the little footsteps 

In the way that they ought to walk, 
You are wrens a word for Jesus 

In the midst of your household talk; 
Living your life for love’s sake, 

Till the homely cares grow sweet— 
And sacred the self-denial 

‘Lhat is laid at the Master’s feet.” 


_ — SM 


WHAT OF THAT? 


Tired? Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, - 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze? . 


Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day! 


Coward, arise! go forth upon thy way! 


Lonely? And what of that? 
Some must be lonely ! ’t is not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness. Work on. 


Dark? Well, what of that? 
Didst fondly dream the sun would never set? 
Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet. 
Learn thou to walk by faith, and not by sight, 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard? Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life a summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play? ~ 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! ; 
It must be learned. Learn it, then, patiently. 


te 


sant 


No help? Nay, ’tis not so! 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, ~~ 
Who feeds the ravens, hears his children’s cry. ~~ 
He’s near thee, wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam; / 
And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee home, 


: _. For “ The Friend” 
Pioneer Life. 7 
BY J. B, WALKER. 
(Concluded from page 134.) ig 

“The farmer, Mitchell Saunier, soon te 
turned. He had, if I remember rightly, learn 
ied from the neighbor who left me at his house, 
that a candidate for schoolmaster was await 
ing his return. I was invited to dinner, and 
complied earnestly with the scripture injune- 
tion to ‘eat what was set before me without 
jasking any questions.’ Saunier was not are 
ligious man, nor was there, I believe, a male 
member of any church in the neighborhood. 
The fire, and the dinner, and the hope of em- 
ployment, aided me to present myself favor- 
ably to my patron; and by the time we were 
done eating, it was understood that I should 
exhibit my hand-writing at once, and as the 
weather was getting better we could empl 
the afternoon in visiting families in the nei 
|borhood, to ascertain the number of scholars 
they would send.” “Writing was the only 
scholarly accomplishment of which Saunier 
could judge. His eye aided him as to my com- 
petency in that acquirement ; and when I sat 
down and wrote some lines of good copy band, 
accompanied with divers flourishes, the mat 
ter was settled as to my qualifications, and 
we started at once to canvass for scholar& 
The effort was a success; and I began my 
school as teacher of the New Durham Acadé 
m ius i 

“After remaining in this position about # 
year and a half, J. B. Walker went to Ohio, 
where he became half owner of the “ Westertt 
Courier,” and subsequently entered a year a 
a student in Western Reserve College. Since 
his boyhood he had never before had a com 
panion who professed to be a Christian ; but 
at that college he was brought into a mom 
religious atmosphere. The President was# 
pious man, and towards him Walker felt 
confidence and respect. The gradual change 
which he here underwent is interestingly a& 
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gribed. The principles and duties which the 


fulfil, his reason assented to as proper; “but,” 

hesays, “I felt aaa Te to be and todo what 

[assented to as right. I did not inquire with 

myself why this was so; but the conscious- 

ness of the contradiction between knowledge 

aod will was unpleasant to me. I had never 
it it before. 

“Another inquiry kept constantly recur- 
ring to my mind, with an intensity that I had 
not before experienced. Jf Christianity were 
discredited or destroyed, what would be the re- 
git? Such inquiries were often accompanied 
with doubts and objections to the Bible, that 
[had never thought of before; and which, 

rhaps, others have never thought of.” 

“But the doubts and difficulties that still 

sed me when I recurred to certain sub- 
jects, did not in the least abate the uncomfort- 
able conviction that I was not willing, and 
did not even desire to be willing, to do the 
which my reason and conscience ap- 
roved. The doubts remained, but the in- 
ward conflict, although held in abeyance at 
times, was not overcome, but increased.” 

“For many months this state of inquiry 
and interest continued. It did not seem to 
me that my mental exercises were in any wise 
supernatural. They came in the ordinary 
way of suggestion; and as yet the internal 
interest was not shown in any wise in the ex- 
ternal life; and yet, actions which a year be- 
fore I should have done with unconcern, I felt 
now to be of doubtful propriety.” 

About this time a ball was given in the 
town, on the occasion of a holiday, in which 
the faculty of the college did not think it wise 
the students should participate. On the even- 
ing of the dance J. B. Walker and a few others 
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one of the Professors. His mind had come into 
the state in which he felt a growing desire to 
bea Christian; yet, he saw no evil in such 
amusements. His narrative states :— 

“Tn returning to my boarding house I had 
hood. 0 pass the house of mirth. I had concluded 
f em- not to be present that evening; but the illu- 
avor- @ Minated hall—the music and the movements 











were 
hould 
s the for several minutes, until the desire to mingle 
1 pio 
ei eve no reason to myself for my perplexity on 
yolars @ subject ; and concluding that I was a fool 
only forfeeling as I did, I started for the ball room. 
unier “For reasons entirely inexplicable to me, 
‘com- § When I entered, instead of enjoying the spirit 
Isat § ofthe scene and the congratulations of friends, 
hand, Male and female, I felt a solemnity that I 
mat could in no way dissipate. I was vexed with 
3, and Myself, and in order to disperse the gloom 
olars. @ 8d awaken feelings in sympathy with the 
in my Sene about me, I retired to the refreshment 
room, and drank a glass of brandy, which 


cade 

‘@ could be had in a private way, by those in- 
quiring for it. 

“When I returned to the ball room I went 


out & 


Ohio, 





ester through a set in a contra dance with a young 
ear ab | lady who, long ago, passed, as I hope, to the 
Sinet | land of peace. After retiring and sitting a 
. com | few moments, I noticed that she was looking 
; buf # 4t me with surprise. I recollected myself, 
moré § *nd found I was talking to her on the subject 
was#§ religion. I was chagrined ; and as soon as 
t both § I could courteously do so, I retired from the 
b toom, a mystery to myself and to my com- 


ly panion. 
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“That night and for sometime afterward I 


ident desired the students to possess and/was unhappy and perplexed. There was an 


element of conscience and solemnity in my 
mind that did not usually belong to my 
thought. I do not remember whether the 
thought of God was a prevailing one or not. 
I did not feel that I had been a great sinner; 
but I felt i had been ungrateful to God. The 
death of my partner now affected me more 
than it did at the time of his decease. I felt 
that my heart was sinful, rather than that 
my life had been so. I tried to control my 
mind and avoid all wrong thought, but could 
not satisfy myself. ‘When I would think 
good evil was present with me.’ I felt this in 
the depth of my soul. I burned some books, 
not so bad in themselves, as some books are, 
but because I thought them unprofitable. I 
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“Thus through exercises protracted and 
intense, and perhaps peculiar, I awoke to the 
consciousness of being a disciple of Christ ; 
and with this consciousness came the sense of 
duty: ‘ Lord what wilt thou have me to do.’” 


——-e———— 


What Have They Seen ? 


From the golden city which sat as a queen 
upon the river Euphrates came royal am- 
bassadors to the palace of good king Heze- 
kiah. The Babylonian monarch had heard of 
the dangerous illness and speedy recovery of 
the Jewish king, and perhaps moved by 
kindly impulse, or by royal courtesy, sent 
letters of congratulation and a present to his 
brother king. 

The Jewish ruler was clated at such atten- 
tion paid by the head of the grandest empire 


found a Bible belonging to the family where} on the ylobe, and could not conceal the pride 
I boarded, and read it in preference to other;and vanity which the visit aroused within 
things. Its teachings were now subjects ofjhis mind. “Hezekiah was glad of them, 
interest and inquiry, and fixcd my attention.|and showed them the house of his precious 


No one, however, who called at my room 
during this period ever saw me reading the 
Bible. Several passages seemed duplicates of 
my own experience: One I remember ex- 
pressed my state of mind, and my heart rose 
in supplication in the words of one that had 
felt just as I did at that minute, ‘Lord J be- 
lieve, help thou my unbelief.’ 

“T struggled hard to regulate my thoughts 
and imaginations, some of which I now felt 


were offensive to God; but I could, by no act! 


of will produce the good in myself that I de- 
sired. I shall always remember one day, 
when I had determined with stronger pur- 
pose than usual to keep my heart with dili- 
ence, I set out for recitation, and by the way 
was shocked to find my mind full of imagina- 


things, the silver and the gold and the spices, 
;and the precious ointment, and the house of 
his armor, and all that was found in his 
treasures, there was nothing in his house nor 
‘in all his dominions that Hezekiah showed 
jthem not.” The ambassadors went their 
| way and speedily there came tu the presence 
of the king the prophet of the Lord of hosts. 

“What said these men, and from whence 
came they unto thee?” said he. 

“They have come from a far country, even 
from Babylon.” 

“What have they seen in thine house?” 

“All that is in mino house have they seen, 
ithere is nothing among my treasures that I 
have not shown them.” 
“Then said Isaiah to Hezekiah, Hear the 





were invited to a social visit at the house of|out. 


tions that I had determined should be cast) word of the Lord of hosts, behold the days 
It may not be believed—it seems so in-' come that all that is in thine house, and that 
credible—yet it is true, that I was angry with} which thy fathers bave laid up in store unto 


myself; or rather with my heart ; and stamp- 
ing on the ground, I uttered an oath, which 
I do not remember that I ever did before, and 
that I have never done since.” 


After months of conflict and seeking, light) 


shone more fully into his soul, and a feeling 
of peace and happiness was experienced. 


of the dancers, observed through the open)“ Preachers seemed to talk in a new language. 
windows, attracted my attention, and I stood|I remember the first sermon I heard on the 


subject of the Saviour after I had ‘ears to 


with the company gathered strength. I could|hear.’ I wept and laid my head on the front 


of the pew to let my emotion flow off in tears. 
One marked change in the state of my mind 
was that while before I saw no God in any- 
thing that occurred about me, I now saw God 
in all events. In every thing that occurred, 
from the least to the greatest, I saw the hand 
of God. 

“During this period I was not afraid of 
death.” “When I retired at night my mind 
was in a state of pleasant peace.” “I did not 
ask myself whether I had become a Christian. 
The first incident that led me to realize the 
difference between present and former states 
of mind, was the pleasure begotten by hear- 
ing it stated that a young woman had become 
a Christian. This I knew would before have 
given me no pleasure; but now my interest 
and joy were great.” “An aged minister had 
fallen into sin. For days, whenever [ thought 
of it, I felt a deep sense of humiliation and re- 
gret for the dishonor which had been brought 
upon the cause of Christ. My faith at this 
time was not in creeds nor in passages of 
Scripture. I had a sense of reconciliation 
with God.” 


ithis day, shall be carried into Babylon, no- 
\thing shall be left, saith the Lord. And of 
thy sons that shall issue from thee, which 
thou shalt beget, shall they take away, and 
they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the 
king of Babylon.” (Isa. xxxix.) 

The humbled monarch bowed before the 
| prophet of God and said, “Good is the word 
ot the Lord which thou hast spoken.” 

There were many things which Hezekiah 
might wisely have exhibited to his heathen 
visitors. Perhaps he might have exhibited 
the blasphemous letter which was sent to 
him from the Assyrian general, and which be 
‘spread before the Lord in prayer, and he 
might have related the answer that came 
ifrom God, when 185,000 Assyrians were smit- 
[ten by an invisible foe, and left lifeless in the 
invading camp; he might have disclosed to 
his wondering visitors the might and power 
of Israel's God, as manifested in the history 
of his dealings with his chosen people, and 
thus have sent them back with a salutary im- 

ression, or wholesome fear of the God of 
Seana and earth. But no. As if he had 
nothing better to exhibit he showed them his 
gold and his silver, his treasures and his 
gems, his costly raiment and his magnificent 
armor, and they looking upon it all with 
eager, covetous eyes, went back to tell the 
story of his wealth, and awaken the avarice 
of the Babylonish monarch, which was not 
satisfied until all that wealth was carried to 
Babylon and placed in the imperial treasure 
house. 

My readers, visitors have come to your 
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house, they may have come from afar, with|assembled, a ballot was taken to determine 
friendly words and curious glances, they may 
have waited to catch your words, and eagerly 







dent happens, there is too often much yalp. 
the ecclesiastical connection of the united {able time lost in rushing hither and thither, 
church, and resulted in 102 votes for thejor in hasty application of unsuitable remg 
gazed upon everything which came within|Southern and 46 for the Northern Church.|dies that do more harm than good. A littlg 
vit their view. “What have they seen in thine|The officers beginning with the two ministers, |self-possession, and the exercise of a 
fy house?” What has been the impression|offered their resignations, which were ac-j}amount of common sense will enable one 
which has been made upon them? Have|cepted. The officers were re-elected. “Then|be of the greatest use at such times, and pe 
they learned the lesson of pride, envy, vanity, |followed prayer, and benediction, and hand-|haps even the means of saving life itself, __ 
hs and sin? or have they learned the solemn|shaking, and a quiet dispersal.”—Hzaminer| Every household should have a store of 
Ia lesson of the fear of God, which is the be-|and Chronicle. simple remedies, and also antidotes for ge 




























ri ginning of wisdom? What have they seen? For “The Frieng.” {Of the more common kinds of poisons, ; 
at what have they heard there? Has the talk . . ‘  |should be kept where they are easily aecess.. 
Hi been of worldliness? Has the glorying been Natural History, Science, &. ble,—not in a locked closet, of which. the key 


in things that perish? Have the vanities of| Hlectric Light Good for the Hyes.—Accord-|is sure to be lost at the very moment 
time engrossed your attention? Have the|jing to a writer in the Scientific American, it is most needed,—and in a place well-k 
world’s delights been the best thing you/when electric light first began to be used in|to each member of the family. 
could show to the friends around you ?—Sel.|our shops, factories, and places of amusement,| In very severe cases of burns or ' 
—— it was confidently asserted by its opponents |nervous system is so prostrated by the, 
But if we do not strenuously labor for our|that so dazzling a light must be injurious to|that there is often less suffering than ; 
own illumination, how shall we presume to|the eyes. It appears, however, from the ex-|the injury is slighter. The pulse will be — 
enlighten others; it is a dangerous pre-|periments recently made by Professor Cobn,|small and quick; and a stimulant should he 
sumption to busy ourselves in improving]of Breslau, whose name is so familiar in con-|administered without waiting for the docton 
others before we have diligently sought our/nection with the investigation of color blind-| The whole theory of dressing is to exclade — 
own improvement. Yet it is a vanity not|ness and other optical defects, that our eyes|the air. The more effectually this is 
uncommon, that the first feelings, be they|will be benefitted rather than hurt by the|the greater will be the relief afforded, Wi 
true or false, which resemble devotion, the|new method of lighting.—Christian Advocate. only a small surface is injured, an arti 
first faint ray of knowledge which has imper-| Railway Casualties. — Railway statistics |skin may be formed with flexible colle 
fectly dawned, excites in certain raw minds/show some curious results in Europe as tolor if that is not at hand, common mugi 
an eager impatience to communicate to others|the casualties suffered by the passengers./or gum arabic dissolved in warm water} 
what they themselves bave not yet attained.|The French railways kill one in every two!answer. As one layer dries, another a 
Hence the novel swarms of uninstructed in-| million and wound one in every 500,000 ofbe painted over it. 
structors, of teachers who have had no time|their passengers. The English roads kill} An excellent remedy for burns and 
to learn. The act previous to imparting|one in every 5,250,000 and wound one in‘is a mixture of lime-water and sweet Orlin 
knowledge should seem to be that of acquir-jevery third of a million. Belgian railways'seed oil in equal parts. Another excelles 
ing it. kill and wound one in every 9,000,000 and!lone is bi-carbonate of soda. The 
Nothing would so effectually check an ir-|2,000,000 respectively, while Prussia only | kind used for cooking purposes may-be'ém- 
regular, and improve a temperate zeal, as! kills one in every 21,500,000, and wounds one ployed. A thick layer should be spread omg 
the personal discipline, the self-acquaintance|in every 4,000,000. the part and covered with a slight wet bam 
which we have so repeatedly recommended. Adventure with a Crocodile -—“I went out to age, keeping it moist and renewing it when 
—Hannah More. have a good splash in the cool water of the| necessary. cmt 
j lake [Tanganyika]—a proceeding which re-| When the clothing takes fire, it is well if 
» sulted in an exciting sensation which I did|the victim has presence of mind to 
Religious Items, &. not anticipate. Wading out. a-cansiderable| perfectly still. Motion fans the flame and 
: Spurgeon on Disestablishment.—Spurgeon, | distance, but not out of my depth, I observed jcauses it to burn more quickly. He may 
H at a recent meeting of students and ministers' what appeared to be a log of wood floating a|throw himself on the floor and roll over 
{ of the “ Pastor's College,” is reported to have!short distance from me. Taking no notice of|over, but never move from place to 
{ 
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a] said: “ The Church [English Episcopal] can-|this, 1 went on laving the cool water over|seeking help. A woolen shawl, piece of eam 
not be reformed; she must be disestablished |myself with great pest Looking up | pet or rug may be wrapped tightly around 
and disendowed ; and we ought to tell the after a few minutes, I observed that the ap-'the person, not covering the face, and if there 
officers of this department of the Civil Service! parent log bad floated nearer to me. Getting'is time to wet it so much the better, Out 
that every year our terms will ‘be severer.|interested in its movements I examined it|there is not an instant to lose, particularly 
This movement can be hindered only at their,more closely. I made out the outlines of althe clothing is of cotton. The great 
ownexpense. If they will go, and go speedily, |crocodile’s head, with its ugly snout, wrinkled |is to prevent the flames from getting dowa 
we will be generous ; but if they obstruct, de-'skin and glittering eyes. Fascinated by the|the throat, and the chest from being bu 
lay, abuse, so much the worse for themselves. sight, I stood for a moment motionless; and| In a severe cut on the finger, when the 
The nation will be in no humor to deal gen-'still it floated nearer. At last with a violent of blood renders dressing it a matter of dif 
erously with men who support a system of effort I threw off the enchantment, and re-|culty, it may be checked by tying a a 
evil simply for gain. The nation ought to gaining my presence of mind I made the|tightly around the base of the finger. 
know that this is a religious question as well welkin ring with a shout of ‘Mambo! mam-|must then be washed in cold water, and thé 
as a political one. The State Church has bo!’ (crocodile). A considerable number of|cut ean be dressed at length with court pk 
altered the whole theory of the Christian my men were near at band, and my shout /ter, and the string removed. 4 
Church : in fact, the Establishment is not ajmade them instantly aware of my position,| Bleeding from the nose may be stopped by 
Church at all; and because it professes to be when they saw me plunging desperately to/lying flat on the back, with the head rai 
one, to the no small hurt of truth and right,'reach the shore. Seizing their guns, they/and the hands beld above it. The nose mal 
it must be abolished, and we ought to aid the rushed into the lake in a body, making the|be covered with a cloth filled with pound 
Liberation Society in this great work.” \water boil most furiously. When they|ice, or wrung out of ice water. The bh 
Union of Presbyterian Congregations—At reached me, the crocodile was within a few|should never be held over a basin, as the 
Rogersville, Tenn., as in many othersouthern feet, and would bave seized me in another|sition encourages bleeding. The blood 
towns, there have been two Presbyterian ‘minute. But seeing the porters in such num-|be received in a wet sponge. [Bleeding fra 
churches, one connected with the Northern bers, yelling and shouting, and firing off their|the nose may generally be checked by mi 
Church, the other with the Southern Church. guns, it evidently thought that an empty|tening small pieces of patent lint, or 8 
There has been no good reason for their sepa-|stomach was better than a feast of bullets, |rags with Monsell’s Solution of Iron, which 
rate existence, and no adequate support for and wisely disappeared, leaving a trail of|would be well for persons living in the coum 
both of them in that community, and they ,blood behind. If I bad been out of my |try to keep in the house. These in a coni 
had the good sense to resolve to unite. Lots depth at the time, my chance of surviving|form, should be carefully inserted into 
were drawn to decide which church should the rencontre would have been a poor one.”—|nostril.] 
go to the meeting-house of the other for the Thomson's Central African Lakes. In hemorrhage from the lungs the | 
ceremony. Then, after the congregation had! What to do in Emergencies.—When an acci-|and shoulders must be raised. Some p 
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recommend a table-spoonful of table|who venture timid! 
be given in a tumbler of water. It is|side, the drift of sue 







@edoctor sent for. In cases of hemorrhage! and then to prove the revolution a success ; how 
fom the lungs, small quantities of dry salt|serious is the responsibility and the import- 
sot of salt and water), should be used and|ance of those trumpets which our editorial 
allowed to dissolve in the back part of the| watchmen upon the walks are called upon to 
throat. Salt in water is liable to produce/sound. If these trumpets give an uncertain 
vomiting, which might be hurtful to the/sound, who of the people in the valleys and 
patient. - the plains which they reach, will prepare 
“ Sint Mectings.—“ Oh, how I love this silent themselves as they ought, for the battle of 


: th ti ? 
waiting,” said Samuel Spavold, “and to feel + saber ot. 


1 In a late paper (The Christian Worker, of 
, humbled before that great Power!|109th mo. 27,) a series of meetings at Stuart, 
ewant to be more inward ; the Lord's peo- 


o . Iowa, is described, and after the usual ac- 
pleare an inward people.” 1795. count of wonderful power and results, there 
oceurs this sentence: 

‘The false idea of a portion of God’s Spirit 
being in the heart of the unregenerate, which 
if heeded to, would bring salvation was ably 
handled, and disposed of according to scrip- 
ture evidence.’ ! 

The same account in Friends’ Review was 
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We commend the following letter to the 
serious consideration of those, who regard/changed in this sentence to read ‘The work 
thepresent “ progressive” movement in the|of the Holy Spirit upon the heart of the un- 
Society of Friends as merely a revival of|regenerate, was ably handled according to 
ancient zeal and activity; and who are un-|scripture.’ 
willing to admit, that it is intimately, and,| To my mind, the records of the schism of 
we fear, inseparably connected with a deser-|1827 may be searched in vain, to find a more 
tion of those spiritual doctrines which our|unqualified denial of the manifestation and 
arly Friends were concerned to proclaim, as| work of Christ, than such a sentence [as 
Primitive Christianity revived. that in the Christian Worker] betrays. To 
The testimony of Scripture is very clear,|deny Christ, or to limit or undervalue his 
hat the Light of Christ—the illuminating| appearance spiritually, can surely be a no less 
wer of his Holy Spirit—does shine in the| fearful heresy, than to deny or limit, or under- 
ies —in the heart of man while in a) value, the reality and significance of his out- 
sate of alicnation from God. This is the) ward coming. And yet such a denial as the 
Grace of God, which teacheth man what to|above sentence indicates stalks abroad in the 
to, and which bringeth salvation to all one; [ot front of the teaching of not a few leaders 
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fabmit to its guidance, and obey its directions;|of the people, whose boasted work is sent 
wt for any merit of their own, but for the|from week to week, to the households of our 
uke of that Saviour who died that we might|members, and to our youth over the land 
live. through Friends’ Periodicals! while the low 
It is grievous to observe, as we think is|\deep murmur of dissent of thousands, and 
ntly shown in modern publications, that/the grief and tears of many in our Israel, 
ais rejection of one of the fundamental doc-|scarce find a voice. 
tines of Christianity, confirms in their error! Yet we may hope in the Lord. His truth 
me of those who reject the doctrine of the| will have utterance, and in his own time, as 
Bake and who are quick to see the|the fulness of preparation comes, He will 
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ke those make who confine the work of|send his Seers and Prophets with his word, 
Divine Spirit on the heart, to those who/and David, for a time hidden in desert places 
ae already regenerated. and driven to the caves, will be brought to 
The letter bears date 11th mo. 29, is from a| his rightful place, and enthroned.” 
Valued friend in a distant Yearly Meeting, 
and addressed to the Editor. 


‘erline 





r. When reading the Scriptures with serious 
nd the thoughtfulness, the mind is often impressed 
tplae@ “I have read with great satisfaction an| with the clear, strong, and often repeated lan- 





article in the last number of ‘The Friend,’|guage used therein in enforcing the duty o 
headed ‘Modern Quakerism—The Signs of|assisting those who are in need of help. The 
the Times.’ It seems to me a word from|natural selfishness of man leads him to care 
one who has discernment and understanding| too exclusively for his own comforts and lux- 
to read the signs of the times truly, and tojuries and those of his family. As the love o 


beneath the glamour of arrogant profession. |the love of God, it must be brought into sub- 
The current reports of meetings in some|jection—crucified by the power of Christ 

of our periodicals are known in many instan-| changing the heart. 

Ces to be so exaggerated and one-sided as to| How few of us really obey the command to 

Utterly mis-represent the real state of the|love our neighbors as ourselves! When we 

Society. Of course Editors cannot always|see or are told of the sufferings of others, we 


e coum™ Dow that the reports received are not truth-|may be willing to contribute of our abund- 
con ful. _ But when the columns of a paper as-|ance for their relief; we take from our posses- 
ito suming in any degree to be the organ of ajsions that which is not needed for our own 

society are freely opened to the representa-jenjoyment ; and we may be repaid by the 
eh tions and claims of a party or class, and ad-|sense of satisfaction which naturally attends 









ver the true working of Spiritual forces,| self is a great obstacle to the full reception of 


mit reflections and censures upon the few|on the exercise of benevolent feelings; but we 
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to speak of another|often evade, or reason away those impressions 
; r i t a course is dangerous.|of duty which would lead us to the extension 
ys sate to give cracked ice. Bleeding/ And when a party is pledged and confederate! of personal effort to examine into the cases of 
from the stomach may be checked by the|to instal its own theory in place of established|those who are in distress, to encourage and 
application of a mustard plaster over the/doctrine, and unbridled individual freedom of|assist the fallen and degraded, “to visit the 

, Cracked ice should be given and|activity, in place of a corporate church order ;|fatherless and widows in their affliction,” to 


lodge the stranger, and to visit those who are 
sick or in prison. 

In our large cities especially, the claims 
upon our sympathies are so constantly recur- 
ring, the evil effects of indiscriminate giving 
are so great, and the demands of business are 
so exacting, that the temptation is strong to 
choose some one of the beneyolent societies 
as an almoner, contribute to its funds, and 
refer all applicants for help to it as the chan- 
nel of relief. Toa certain extent, this is a ju- 
dicious course, as it lessens the probability of 
our assisting to maintain in idleness or de- 
bauchery those who ought honestly to labor 
for their own support. But if we confine our- 
selves to this, we lose the benefit of that de- 
velopment of our own characters, that subjec- 
tion of selfishness, that cultivation of the love 
of our fellow-creatures, which flow from self- 
denying labors for the good of others. 

The example and the precepts of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles teach us not only to 
contribute of our outward possessions for the 
relief of others, but to give them such a share 
of our time, our thoughts, our sympathy and 
our active efforts, as we may feel to be in ac- 
cordance with the will of our Father in 
Heaven, who sendeth his rain on the just and 
on the unjust. 





We have been requested to publish a cir- 
cular of “The Temperance Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia.” As the promotion 
of temperance is an object of which we 
heartily approve, we insert the circular in 
our columns, for the information of those 
who may think the formation of such an asso- 
ciation a judicious method to pursue—a point 
on which there will probably be different 
opinions among our readers. 





Milton Stanley, Plainfield, Ind., has been 
appointed an Agent for “ The Friend.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—Congress met on the 5th inst. In 
the Senate President pro tempore Davia occupied the 
chair, and Senator-elect Windom, of Minnesota, was 
sworn in. A number of bills were introduced, among 
them the following: To provide for the retirement of 
the trade dollar; to provide for the issue of 3 per cent. 
bonds ; for a Tariff Commission; for a Tariff and Tax 
Commission ; to restrict Chinese immigration ; and to 
punish attempts to assassinate the President. A reso- 
Intion was offered, which was laid over, providing for 
a special committee of seven, to consider amendments 
to the Presidential election laws. 

In the House, 290 Representatives answered to roll 
call. J. W. Keifer, of Ohio, was elected Speaker by 
148 votes to 129 for Samuel J. Randall, and 8 for 
Nicholas Ford. 

Comptroller Knox, in his annual report, repeats his 
recommendation for the repeal of the taxes upon bank 
capital and deposits and bank checks, The Comptrol- 
ler reports that, during the year ending 11th mo. Ist, 
86 National banks were organized, with an aggregate 
authorized capital of $9,651,050, to which $5,233,580 in 
circulating notes were issued. Twenty-six banks, with 
an aggregate capital of $2,020,000, and a circulation of 
$1, "590, voluntarily discontinued business during 
the same period. 

The public debt statement for 11th month shows a 
decrease of $7,249,126. 

The steamer Zealandia, from Australia, has arrived 
at San Francisco, with “$1,400,000 in gold bars and 
sovereigns, which will go into the San Francisco Mint. 

The Fast boat of the season in the Delaware and 
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Hudson Canal, left Honesdale, Penna., on Seventh-day 
of last week. As fast as it passes the various locks the |at the different yards at 7 a 9} cts. per lb., the latter 
water will be drawn off and navigation closed. Last|rate for extra. ; 
year navigation was closed by ice on 11th mo. 15th, but} Foreign.—The greatest demonstration ever held in 
there has been no difficulty from ice this fall. Scotland in connection with the land agitation took 
The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company’s mine| place last week at Aberdeen. Two thousand delegates, 
No. 9, at Lamford, near Mauch Chunk, which caught}representing 40,000 farmers, were present. Several 
fire three months ago, is now being opened, the steam |Scotch members of Parliament attended. Resolutions 
injected into the shafts having extinguished the flames. }were passed demanding a general reduction of rents, 
It is believed the colliery will be in full operation by |compensation for improvements, the abolition of the 
the beginning of 4th month next. laws of hypothec and entail, and other legislation in the 
A land slip on the Belvidere division of the Penn-|interest of tenant farmers. It was urged that the legis- 
sylvania Railroad, near Riegelsville, on the afternoon | lative changes required must apply to existing leases. 
of the 1st inst., was discovered by the track walker just | A farmers’ alliance for Scotland was formed. 
as the Elmira express train was rounding the curve.| Several persons have been maimed or beaten to death 
He walked across the moving mass of earth, and, wav-|in Ireland during the last week, for paying rent. The 
ing his flag, stopped the train within a few feet of the| Times, in a leading article discussing the gravity of 
obstruction. The passengers had to be transferred across |affairs, says: “ If tenants will neither pay rent nor go 
the slide. About forty tons of rock and earth fell upon |to the Land Court, the law must take its course, and its 
the track, and travel was delayed about five hours. authority must be upheld by the whole force of the 
The wheat fly is reported to have made great havoc| Executive.” 
in Southwestern Michigan. Fields that looked well a| Gambetta, replying to various speeches, said the 
few weeks ago “are fully one-half destroyed.” treaty with Tunis still exists, and that no protest can 
The assertion is made that, at Harvard University, | invalidate it. The Government, he said, cannot yet say 
in the last fifty years, no smoking student has graduated |in what manner it will follow up the idea of a French 
at the head of his class. protectorate, but the military operations undertaken 
The Boston Advertiser says that the outer satellite of| would be vigorously prosecuted. He said a bill will be 
Mars was seen on Third-day evening last at Harvard |ultimately introduced giving effect to the treaty. He 
College Observatory, and approximate measures of its | was not hostile to the creation of mixed tribunals, but 
position were obtained. It had been suspected two |he rejected annexation as dangerous. He added: ‘‘ The 
evenings before. So far as has been learned these are | abandonment of Tunis would compromise our prestige. 
the first observations of either satellite of Mars which |The question is, whether we desire, without rushing 
have been made this season. The observer was O. C, |into adventures, to have a foreign policy. We cannot 
Wendell, who made the latest observation of the satel-|abandon Tunis. The Regency will prove a vigilant and 
lite obtained during the opposition of 1879. necessary doorkeeper for our African colony. There 
The mortality in the tenement house region of New|is no intention of pushing military occupation to the 
York city during the last official quarter of the year |frontier of Tripoli, because it is not desirable to have 
was 6349, against 4936 during the corresponding period |the Porte for an immediate neighbor.” 
last year. The mortality throughout the whole of the} The Liberta replying to Prince Bismarck’s recent 
city was also much larger, being 35.29 out of every es-|statement that Italy within the last twenty years had 
timated 1000, bised on the last census, as against 27.92) advanced so far towards a republic that there was no 
per 1000 for 1880; the actual death rate for the last saying how things would end, declares that three-fourths 
official 3 months of 1881 being 10,961, as against 8423|of the Left would not. tolerate a Cabinet even slightly 
for the corresponding period of 1880, and 7686 for 1879, |tainted with republicanism. 
when the ratio was only 26.24 per 1000. The most} Vienna, 12th mo. 1st.—A shock of earthquake oc- 
startling feature is the terrible mortality among chil- curred at Agram on Fourth-day. , It was the severest 
dren in tenement houses, thus: Children under five|that has been experienced there since the great catas- 
years, in 1880, 4401; in 1881, 6102. Total mortality, |trophe of 11th mo. 1880. 
in 1880, 6423; in 1881, 10,961. The Board of Health| The Servian Government will undertake to introduce 
assert that three-fifths of these deaths among children |in the Skuptschina in March a Jewish emancipation 
are on the East side, but that contagious and zymotic|bill in conformity with the Treaty of Berlin. The 
diseases are now spreading in first-class regions, such as|Servian Jews will be, by the new bill, placed on an 
‘ifth, Lexington, and Madison avenues, near and be-| equality with Jews who are Austrian subjects. 
low Central Park. , The cholera at Mecca and Jeddah has practically 
The deaths in the city for the past week were 355, as| been eradicated. ‘ , ‘ 
compared with 327 for the previous week, and 404 for| Further correspondence in regard to Afghanistan is 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole published. The principal document is the solemn 
number, 170 were males and 185 females: 54 died of| promise of the Ameer, written in 1st month, never to 
consumption, 16 of diphtheria, 18 of old age, 17 of croup, | undertake anything without the consent of the British 
14 of typhoid fever, and 14 of small pox. Government. — ; 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 3}’s, (7th mos.) 100} ; (8th mos.)| Private advices from Japan say that the dead-lock in 
102}; 44’s, 114}; 4’s, registeréd, 1174; coupon, 118} ;|the silk trade there has been removed by the practical 
small, 118}; currency 6's, 130. jsubmission of the foreign merchants to the Japanese 
Cotton was firmly held at full prices; sales of mid-|demands, Five millions of dollars’ worth of silk held 
dlings are reported at 12} a 12} cts. per Ib. for uplands|by the Japanese fur six weeks is now on the way to 
and New Orleans. Western markets, : 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 7 cts. for export, and| | The cost of establishing a United States coaling sta- 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. tion at Turtuila, one of the Samoan group, last year, 
Flour is dull, but firm. Sales of 1800 barrels, in-| was about $40,000. This included the price of 2200 
cluding Minnesota extras, at $7 a $7.25 for clear, and |tons of coal and its transportation to the island. 
at $7.25 a $7.37} for straight; Penna. extra family at| Our Consul at Panama recommends that all vessels 
$6.37} a $6.50; western do. do. at $7 a $7.50, and|from the United States bound to that port should, if 
patents at +7.75 a $8.50. Rye flour is quiet at $5.37 | possible, ship colored crews. Yellow fever is now epi- 
a $5.50 for Pennsylvania. demic in the colony, and many white seamen are fall- 
Grain.—Wheat is less active and a fraction lower.|ing victims to it, but colored ones do not seem to be 
Sales of Delaware red and amber at $1.38 a $1.43. Rye | affected in the least. 
is steady . 98 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn is in good oniniaiensicis 
reqnest and local lots firmer. Sales of 10,000 bushels, . 
including yellow, at 69} a 70 cts.; mixed at 68 a 69} CIRCULAR. 
cts.; steamer at 68} cts.; No. 3 at 68 cts., and rejected| The Temperance Association of Friends, of Phila- 
at 67 cts. Oats are quiet and strong. Sales of 1200/delphia, has been organized in the belief that it is the 
bushels, including white, at 49} a 514 cts., and rejected|duty of those who are alive to the ruinous effects of 
and mixed at 484 a 49 cts. strong drink to exert some positive influence against 
Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 12th mo.|this evil; and that a union of those Friends in our 
3rd, 1881.— Loads of hay, 339; loads of straw, 68.} Yearly Meeting who are thus concerned may result in 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.20] more systematic and effective action in many cases than 
to $1.30 ~ 100 pounds; mixed, $1.10 to $1.20 per| could be accomplished by individual effort, while at the 
100 pounds ; Straw, 90 cts. to $1 per 100 pounds. same time tending to awaken more general interest in 
Beef cattle were dull and rather lower; 4000 head|the question, and to deepen the sense of personal re- 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 6} cts. per| sponsibility. 
pound, as to condition. In view of the extent of the liquor interest, and the 
Sheep were dull, and $c. per Ib. lower; 15,000 head|great influence of its upholders, we feel it to be no 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 2} a 5} cts.|light undertaking upon which we have entered; and 
per Ib., as to quality. while discouraging none from taking some active part 





Hogs were rather lower: 6000 head arrived and sold!in a service so varied in its requirements, we 


that in all our efforts the meekness of a wisdom bees 
than our own may be sought, since we believe it ' 
be truly said of this, as of every other good work, that. 
“except the Lord build the house, they labor in ¥, 

that build it.” yes 

In looking over the field of labor, various ways o 
working appear,— 

1. By the distribution of literature adapted to chan 
public sentiment by presenting the spiritual,’ 
physiological and economic effects of the uze of intox 
cants in their true light. 

2. By the publication of such fresh material ag 
be approved. 

3. The holding of meetings so far as 

4. Efforts toward better legislation. i 

5. By personal labor, either with those who d 
with individuals or associations more or less } 
engaged in the traffic. a 

6. By encouraging the establishment of coffee stands 

7. The organization of auxiliaries in country megp 
ings. 

It is thought that throigh a large Executive Commit. 
tee (the nucleus of which was appointed by the Assogig: 
tion at its first meeting) divided into several small com. 
mittees, these several methods may be tried, should 
sufficient number of Friends be found rightly q ; 
and able to devote the necewsary time and thought 
the work. 


Any member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: , 
join the Association by ending, one dollar, with 
name and address, to George Emlen, Treasurer, 


Chestnut street. q : 


Larger contributions toward the fund which 
required, will be gratefully received. 


An assortment of Temperance Literature will bekept 
at 116 North Fourth street, where Friends desicage 
procure a supply for distribution may call. a, 

JAMES oe Chairman, — 
6 
ay. 


Ws. C. ALLEN, 
Philada., 1881. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JounC. HA 
Applications for the Admission of Patients1 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


Drep, 10th mo. 7th, 1881, Hannan G. Da 
about 83 years and 6 months, an esteemed 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. From youth t@ 
age she was remarkable for her correctness of life, in- 
tegrity and great care to avoid everything which 
wound her sensitive conscience ; but she was also care 
ful to make but little claim for any religious 
ments. In a memorandum found amoung her 
dated when about 81 years old, she wrote: “ How ime 
portant that young people should devote their 
the Lord, if they expect to be happy. It has beews 
great source of grief to me that mine was not more freely 
given up, believing had I been faithful I should have 
been usefully employed in his service.” In her 
sickness she was apparently favored to be free from 
dispensation of doubts and fears; and her 
through the dark valley seemed unclouded. At 006 
time she said to a relative, “Iam going home, to my 
| long home.” 42 

——, at her residence at West Hill, near Burlir 
N. J., on the 8th of 10th mo. 1881, Exiza P. Gu 
a minister and member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, 
in the 81st year of her age. ‘ 

——, suddenly, on the 4th of 11th month, 1881, 
her residence in Solebury township, Bucks county, F 
Mary P. BaLperston, wife of Oliver Balderston, 
the 70th year of her age, a member of Bucking 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the comfortis 
assurance that her close was peaceful. ( 

——, in West Chester, 11th mo. 21st, 1881, ANNA 
Brinton, daughter of Deborah G., and the late E 
Brinton, aged 24 years. The patience and resig 
with which she bore a protracted illness, and the 
serenity and composure with which she looked fo 
to the close of life, give to her friends the comfe 
assurance that what to them is loss, is to her ¢ 

in. 
gros in Laporte, Ind., on the 27th of 11th mo. la 
after a short and painful illness caused by a fall, r 
WILtets, aged 92 years, widow of Thomas Wille 
both natives of Tuckerton, N. J. She was an ex 
lary member of the Society of Friends. 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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